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Christmas Time. 


Oh, pluck we the holly 

Our houses to grace, 
: For Christmas so jolly 
: : Is coming apace. 


Home seems at its brightest, 
And brimming with mirth, 

While a robe of the whitest 
Bedecks the brown earth. 


Cock Robin is singing 
Outside in the cold, 

And the joy-bells are ringing 

The story of old. 


Every Other Sunday. 


HOW JESUS SAVES. 
A True Story. 


BY REY. J. H. CROOKER. 


sea) I liad been a cold winter day; 
4 the snow creaked under foot, 
the wind made mournful sounds 
that showed everything -to be 
stiff with frost, and the air was 
full of ice. The gray day was 
passing into a bleak and bitter 
night; and everybody on the street was hurrying 
on, with no regard for anybody else, that home 
might be reached before the fury of the impending 
Will Andrew was on his 


storm should begin. 


way home with the rest; but at the request of the. 


friend with whom he was walking, he stepped into 
a market to wait a moment while his companion 
made a few purchases. As he stood there a 
coarse, husky voice at_his side called out, ‘* Hallo, 
Jock!” and as he turned to look at the person 
thus addressed, his eye fell on an uncouth, ragged 
man, the expression of whose face was very pecu- 
liar. Jock did not act like one who was anxious 
to be served, but rather stood like one who felt 
himself out of place and did not want to be seen; 
and the eyes which looked out from his withered 
and wrinkled face had a restless and sinister ex- 
pression. For a moment, as they rested upon a 
piece of meat near at hand, a look of satisfaction 
filled them ; and then as they turned to the butcher 
at the block, it seemed as though two starved 
fiends were making windows of them. But be- 
fore Will Andrew had time to think much about 
this peculiar figure, a woman set up a most 
vigorous denunciation of the clerk for giving her 
the wrong change, and while every one else was 
looking at her, Will Andrew saw Jock slip a large 
piece of meat under his tattered coat and edge his 
way slowly to the door. 

It took only a moment; no one else had seen it; 
and yet a theft had been committed, and the thief 
was safely on his way home, At the thought of 
this man’s home, Will Andrew felt himself awak- 
ened as from a dream. Somewhere, then, Jock 
has a home, a wife, and children! And what 
must be their condition to lead this man to steal? 
Are they all thieves with perverted conscience 
teaching them that the world owes them a living, 
or hss hunger overborne the sense of right and 
wrong? And then a great thought uprose in his 
mind, ‘I will follow that man and see where and 
how he lives;” and bidding a hasty “ good-night,” 
on the plea of urgent business, to his friend, who 
was now ready to leave, Will Andrew, who had 
gone into that market without a thought of the 
world’s sorrow and his own responsibility in the 
matter, went out on the street with a new motive; 
and that new motive led him on to a new life, 
because it led him to a discovery of the deeper 
things of the human soul and to a consciousness 
of his relations to his fellows. 

So out into the falling night Will Andrew 
followed Jock the thief. It was hard to keep 
track of the tall, ragged fugitive ; but eyes were 
keener and feet more agile than ever before, be- 
cause behind them was a new motive. Down 
many a street and round many a corner went the 
pursued, little aware of the friendly pursuer behind 
him, Finally the ways became rough and the 
houses very miserable, and Will Andrew felt a 
little uneasy about being in that part of the city 
on so-dismal a night. At last Jock turned down 
an alley, at the end of which a dim light struggled 
through’a small window, and in a few moments en- 
tered the low door of the shanty, into which Will 


Andrew was able to look for an instant; and in 
that instant out from dark corners came toward 
this rough figure several children, with bare feet 
and pinched faces. Then the door was shut and 
all was dark and still, save the faint light of the 
window and the moan of the rising wind. Will 
Andrew stood for a time, unable to decide what 
he should do; but he finally decided that with the 
stolen meat the family was safe from hunger, and 
he would better put off his visit until the next day, 
which would be Sunday. Ashe went home, keep- 
ing track of the turns that he might find the place 
again, the fury of the snow-storm increased, and 
he said to himself, “If this keeps on, they will 
surely need me to-morrow ;” and with all the chill 
and gloom of the night, he was not cold, for in his 
breast a new fire burned. 

When the morning came the storm was over, 
but the drifts were high and the air was piercing. 
And though Will Andrew was bent on going to 
Jock’s shanty, yet he was in a very perplexed 
state of mind; for with his inexperience he won- 
dered what he ought to do, and how it would be 
possible for him to help that family And well 
might he feel doubtful, for he stood face to face 
with one of the greatest and most vexatious prob- 
lems of the modern world,—how to reform a de- 
graded family. The individual we can reach ; but 


how can this domestic institution be re-created, 


in which dirt, disease, and drink —the triple 
devils of the home — have become: a part ‘of the 
organization itself? All this Will Andrew did 
not fully appreciate; but he was determined to 
see Jock, and find out what he was like, —little 
beyond this did his thoughts go. So about the 
middle of the forenoon he started out; and after 
some difficulty he found the alley and stood be- 
fore the door of the shanty. There were few 
signs of life within or about. The people of that 
neighborhood kept Sunday in saloons rather than 
in churches, and the time of general dissipation 
for that day had not arrived; while the drifts and 
the cold impeded the work of Satan that morning, 
as it did in other places the work of the Lord. 

A knock on the door brought to it a thin, pale 
woman, to whom the day had brought neither rest 
nor joy, and she stood there too surprised and 
perhaps too uncouth to give any greeting; but 
when Will Andrew asked for Jock, she showed 
him in and pointed to the corner where Jock had 
half arisen from his bed on the floor. When he 
had rubbed his eyes open, he looked at the stranger 
with a half-savage, and half-timid look, and gave 
for greeting a ‘‘ Good-morning” that was more 
of a grunt than an articulate word. The visitor 
found it difficult to talk. The awkwardness of 
the situation was, however, somewhat relieved by 
the five children, who came in from the other tiny 
room of the shanty used as a kitchen, where they 
had been hovering over the feeble fire, — children 
with matted hair, pinched faces, and dull eyes, 
who looked like bundles of animated rags; and 
as they grouped themselves around Will Andrew, 
who had seated himself on the only rickety chair 
in sight, he began to talk with them about the 
things which might interest them,— about cats 
and dogs, about sleds and skates. He thought 
that in this fashion he might wear away the 
suspicion and reach a friendly relation with the 
family; and as he ran on talking with them at 
random, trying to cover his own uneasiness, for 
he was unskilled in such work, he noticed that 
while their lips were still dumb their eyes began 
to speak a growing interest. Soon the smallest 
left the group, and after a few moments’ absence 
in the kitchen, came running back and put on 
Will Andrew’s lap about the meanest looking 


kitten that he had ever seen, — his reference to 
cats had won the child’s heart, which by this act 
paid tribute to the stranger,—and he felt con- 
strained to pet this miserable creature, which 
under any other circumstances he would have 
loathed, ‘This brought the children a little nearer, 
and loosened their tongues for timid speech, while 
he was able to converse a little with Jock and his 
wife about the night’s storm, 

Will Andrew felt that the time had come to 
make known the object of his visit; but he did not 
know how to begin, and so he kept talking with 
the children, hoping that something would turn 
up to give him the chance to say what he wished. 
In a thoughtless way he asked them what they 
expected for Christmas; at which one of the 
children revealed his paganism by asking what 
Christmas was. The once thoughtless young man 
felt his heart ache as never before; but he had 
hardly begun to tell about the birth of Jesus, when 
Jock rose from the corner and stood trembling 
with passion before him, and shaking his long, 
grimy finger in his face, said with husky voice, 
“Don’t you dare tell none of that Cbrist-non- 
sense to these children!” There Jock stood 
facing the stranger, with eyes fiery red with fierve 
madness; he hated churches, he hated mission- 
ariés, he hated the very name of Christ. And 
when his wife stepped to his side and asked him 
not to be rude to their visitor, he pushed her aside 
roughly with a frightful oath, and spoke louder 
than before: “I believe that Christ was an im- 
postor, and nobody shall tell my children that God 
hated the world so much that He had to kill His 
own son before He could open heaven to us.” 
With these words he sank down upon a bench by 
the wall, and glared in turn at all in the room. 

What a situation this was for Will Andrew, — 
a young man who had never paid any particular 
attention to religion, but had vaguely thought of 
himself as a good deal of an infidel! But here © 
was a challenge which aroused every noble fibre 
of his being to action. This man must be shown 
the truth about Jesus; and acting under the stress 
of the occasion, he spoke. with that eloquence 
which flows out of a soul on fire with holy earn- 
estness. Something like this was the Gospel 
preached by an unfrocked priest in that squalid 
hut: — : 

“JT am not a missionary, but a salaried Ja- 
borer, and I do not wish to say anything about 
the Christ of whom you have heard ministers 
talk, —the strange being who came down from 
heaven and walked about in human form, and 
finally died to ransom a few souls from the hands 
of Satan. This Christ who lived and died to pro- 
pitiate an angry God and to cover the guilt of a 
few elected sinners by his merit, that they might 
pass into heaven, while the vast majority of the — 
race suffer eternal punishment in hell,—in him 
I do not myself believe; and these things which 
ministers so often assert about Jesus I hold to be 
wholly false. For the Jesus that I know and love 
was the carpenter’s son,—a man who won the 
favor of God and man by his purity, his reverence, 
his lovingkindness; a man with the simplicity of 
a child, the affection of a woman, the strength of 
a hero, and the tenderness of a mother. He saw 
the suffering and wickedness of the world, and so 
he went forth to call sinners to repentance, and to 
show sad hearts the way to the kingdom of heaven. 
I see in Jesus one who believed in God as Infinite 
Love; who taught that the Divine Father is near 
to all, and gracious to every sinner who will turn 
from his sins ; who went about doing good, preach- 
ing and showing forth the kingdom of heaven as 
love to one another; and who by his beautiful 
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spirit lifted up the fallen, inspired the weak, and 
brought gladness to the sad. I see in Jesus a pure 
soul who felt drawn to sinners-because they needed 
his help so much, and he strove to lift them out of 
their sins. I see in Jesus a wise teacher who had 
himself found the secret of the divine life, and who 
hastened to make all men wise through his dis- 
covery that purity of heart and loving service are 
all that God demands. I see in Jesus a sublime 
character who shows me what I ought to be and 
what I can be, if I repent of my sins and do the 
best that I can, —a fellow-man who taught us to 
bear one another’s burdens, who lived what he 
taught, keeping his own loving heart close to the 
poor and the outcast, and who, when the fatal 
cross stood before him, yielded up his life, not to 
rebuke Satan nor to appease God, but to reveal 
the divine element native to the human soul, by 
turning the awful tragedy of death into an ex- 
hibition of the spirit of trust and self-sacrifice, and 
thus vouching for the truth of his Gospel by the 
pathos of his sufferings, — dying that we might 
have life more ubundantly, — not because his death 
made God more loving, but because it marks the 


possibility of our own nature, and points to the - 


way of self-sacrifice by which we must ascend to 
our God and our heaven; for we must die to all 
that is sinful, that we may live what is divine.” 
Thus Will Andrew went on, with all the ear- 
nestness of his being, trying to express what he 


had dimly felt to have been the ministry of Jesus 
to his own life. At first he was too much occu- 
pied with his theme to observe how the degraded 
occupants of this miserable hut were impressed 
with his new story of Jesus, — so simple, so 
natural, so humane. But as the words came 
easier, he noticed that the children became very 
still; the mother sank down by them, and bowed 
her head in her hands. And when he finally 
looked at Jock, after having talked quite a while, 
he saw that his head was bent forward in the 
attitude of attention; and then as he described 
what the cross meant to him, Jock seemed over- 
come with some deep emotion, which, as he closed 
with those words about repentance, and death to 
all that is sinful in us, broke forth in the question, 
put with such pitiful urgency, — 

‘Did you see me steal that meat last night?” 

Will Andrew, unconscious of his own skill, had 
touched the undestroyed remnant of manhood, and 
though surprised beyond all measure, he looked 
with all possible kindness into Jock’s troubled 
face, and said, ‘‘I saw it all.” 


Then quick as a flash and more eager still 


came the question, “Then why did you not 
report me and have me arrested?” 

The young man felt Jock’s eyes burning to the 
core of his being, and he said, “ If Jesus had been 
there, he would have gone after you to save you, 
rather than to punish you; ao so, taught 2) him, 
J have come here to help you.” 


At this the gaunt, ragged man raised himself 


to his feet and stepped toward the stranger, who 
arose and put his hand out to Jock, from whose 
trembling lips came these words: “Do you say 
that it was Jesus who taught you to have com- 
passion and to come here to do us good?” 

“Yes,” replied Will Andrew, “Jesus showed 
us how we ought to love one another and bear 
one another’s burdens.” 

Then he told Jock how his heart had gone out 
to him in the market; how he had thought of his 
family, and wondered whether their starving con- 
dition had prompted the act; how he had followed 
him the night before, to find out where he lived ; 
how he had lain awake during the night trying to 
decide what means of helpfulness to use; how in 


his planning the example of Jesus and his gospel of 
love had come to him with fresh meaning and new 
inspiration; how he had come through the snow 
to show his interest and be of service; and how 
he was there ready at that moment to lend a hand 
to make them more comfortable, and to help them 
all to live a better life. 

When Will Andrew had explained all this, 
Jock took him by the hand again, and asked in a 
plaintive voice, through which throbbed the pro- 
phetic heart-beat of a new life, “ Will you help 
me to be a Christian ?” 

And the young man, just beginning himself to 
realize what life really is, and feeling that he too 
pacdod help, np lied. “ Let us"both try to be better 
men.’ 

Here let the curtain drop on this scene in 
the shanty home. Jock has not yet been saved. 
A score of saving conditions must be supplied be- 
fore that family can be lifted to a plane of high 
thinking and noble living, — possibly they can 
take only one feeble step on that upward way. 
The physical basis of a truer civilization must be 
provided, —a house where cleanliness and decency 
are possible; a better diet, with all its helpful 
reactions in favor of temperance, industry, and 
kindlier dispositions. New associations with hu- 
mankind, productive of sympathies and aspira- 
tions, must be created; the teaching of truth that 
ripens into wisdom, the industrial training which 
gives capacity of self-help and firmness of purpose, 
the spiritual cultivation which refines motives and 
lifts to attitudes of trust and adoration, — all these 
are the vital factors for the salvation of that family. 
And yet deeper and more necessary than all these 
conditions and agencies, is the love of holiness 
which Jock must have in his own soul before any- 
thing else can be done. This motive is the be- 
ginning of the kingdom of heaven; without it, 
though we provide everything else, no transforma- 
tion will come; with it, all saving agencies will 
be utilized and crowned with fruitfulness. We 
must first win the heart to a desire for righteous- 
ness. And this is how Jesus saves, — not by set- 
tling for man’s sins nor by securing the sinner’s 
pardon from God; not by providing all the means 


and methods needed for the making of a complete” 


man, — but rather by penetrating man with a new 
ideal of life; by creating a new motive, which, 
rooted in love, lays hold of truth and right; by 
lifting up within the soul a supreme desire to be 
a true son of God, — by this increase of Inner Life, 
Jesus turns on the motive power, native but dor- 
mant, which gives to life a higher aim and a holier 
quality. 

Jock was not yet saved; trial and heart-ache, 
self-denial and earnest effort lay before him. But 
the story of Jesus had lifted his eyes to a new 
ideal, the love of a fellow-man had created a deep 
and genuine desire for a better life; and thus the 
seed of motive was planted which would take him 
out of that shanty and out of his sins, and onward 
toward the kingdom of heaven. In that cold and 
grimy hovel was kindled a light that would spread 
upward to the better life and brighter day. And 
when Will Andrew started home that Sabbath 
noon he found a heaven, because he had given 
Jock a heavenly vision. 


WE have not wings, we cannot soar ; 
But we have feet to scale and climb 

By slow degrees, by more and more, 
The cloudy summits of our time. 


The distant mountains, that uprear 
Their solid bastions to the skies, 
Are crossed by pathways, that appear 

As we to higher levels rise. 


‘and taken her with them. 


THE PUZZLED TEACHER. 


BY MRS, JULIA A. CARNEY. 


“Ts it wicked to walk in the Park, Miss F. ? ”’ 
asked a little girl of her teacher, who was also a 
boarder in the family. The question was asked 
in a tone of eager anxiety. 

“Why, Fannie,” replied the young teacher, 
“the Park is the pleasantest place in the city 
to-day. How could it be wicked to walk there, 
when it is public property, and purposely left 
open for every one to walk or rest there?” 

“But my father says it is wrong to walk there 
upon the Sabbath Day, and that ‘i must not do 
it,” said the child, with a half-smothered sob. 
Then in an excited tone she added, “ But Ellen 
Brown’s father and mother have just gone there, 
They offered to take 
care of me, if mother would let me go, but mother 
said no,—that father did not approve. | Then 
father came in from afternoon Sabbath-school, 
and he said I must never go to walk anywhere 
upon the Sabbath Day, only back and forth 
from church.” And the sobs were no longer 
smothered, but burst forth with more intensity 
after restraint, 

The teacher was sadly perplexed. She loved 
little Fannie, and wanted to comfort her; she 
respected the parents, although she did not agree 
with them in religious faith; and she believed 
there was more of religious feeling to be enjoyed 
when breathing God’s free air surrounded by his 
works than in musty, darkened rooms. Still she 
must not teach the child to disobey or disrespect 
her good father. She sat down quietly, and took 
the little one in her arms. Then she waited for 
her to stop crying and listen to her words, 
“Fannie,” said, she gently, “did you know that 
there are many things that are right for one per- 
son and not at all right for another?” 

“Why, no, Miss F.,” was the surprised reply ; 
“J thought if a thing was wrong, it was wrong 
for everybody, no matter who did it.” 

“There are some things, darling, that are 
wrong in themselves, —as lying, stealing, and 
intemperance. Even those things are not as sin- 
ful in those who lave never been taught to do 
right as they would be for you and I and others 
who have had good parents and teachers. Then 
there are many other things that are wrong some- 
times, and sometimes quite right for you to do. 
It is wrong to play in school-time, but all right at 
recess. But it is always right for children to 
obey a good parent. When you are older, you 
can decide for yourself when to walk in the Park. 
Now, while it is right for me, because it is my 
nearest way home from church; right for Ellen 
Brown, because her father and mother have given 
her permission, and go with her, —it would be 
very wrong for my dear little Fannie, who would 
disobey and grieve her kind father.” 

Years have passed since this explanation was 
given. The stern but loving father has been long 
since laid to rest; the child has become a woman, 
and her own children are growing to manhood 
and womanhood around her. But she has never 
been sorry that she gave up her own wishes many 
times, and was bright and cheerful when she 
could not do as some of her schoolmates did, 
because father said she must not. 


Gop had ene Son on earth without sin, but never 
one without suffering. — Saint Augustine. 

Prive is the character of the children of Adam ; 
humility the mark of the Son of God. — Quesnel. 

THE talent of success is nothing more than doing 
what you can do well, without a thought of fame. 
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®Our Wetter-Dox. 


DIAMOND WORD-PUZZLE. 


Both a vowel and a consonant. 
Equal value. 

A transparent fluid. 

A bright color. 

A consonant. 


aa 


we 


Ste 


FLORENCE L, 


ENIGMA XXIII. 


I am composed of fourteen letters. 

My 1, 2, 3, is a joke. 

My 1, 2, 3, 6, is a kind of boat. 

My 8, 13, 11, is a sheep. 

My 12, 18, 14, 6, is used in catching fish. 

My 4, is the fourth letter in the alphabet. 

My 7, 3, 6, is an industrious insect. 

My 9, 10, 11, is meat from a hog. 

My 4, is a personal pronoun. 

My whole is the name of a little woman in whose 
work many are much interested, both in this country 


and others. 
Dan Oe DP 


ENIGMA XXIV. 

My first is in Laurie, but not in Morrie. 

My second is in more, also in four. - 

My third is in house, also in mouse. 

My fourth is in sinner, also in inner, 

My fifth is in some, but not in come. 

My sixth is in ear, but not in peer. 

My seventh is in merry, but not in cherry. 

My eighth is in earnest, but not in forest. 

My ninth is in line, but not in fine. 

My tenth is in comb, but not in home. 

My eleventh is in Otto, also in motto. 

My twelfth is in Terry, but not in ferry. 

My thirteenth is in tony, but not in pony, 

My all spells the name of one who loved the chil- 
dren, and wrote for them. 
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ENIGMA XXV. 
I am composed of eighteen letters. 
My 1, 11, 10, children like. 
My 14, 7, 17, is an ancient boat. 
My 38, 9, 11, 14, 5, we eat daily. 
My 17, 12, 4, 18, is a part of the leg. 
My 6, 16, 18, 4, is to be at liberty. 
My 18, 11, 12, 8, is a support. 
My 10, 2, 7, 17, is the writer of one of the Gospels. 
My whole is the name of a well-known Unitarian 

minister and writer who is no longer with us. 
K. D. and L. 


ENIGMA XXVI. 
I am composed of twenty letters. 
My 4, 18, 4, is a female sheep. 
My 1, 2, 8, 1, 19, 12, is a fabled monster. 
My 13, 14, 18, 4, is a thread of metal. 
My 7, 15, 4, is a single thing. 
My 20, 14, 1, 4, 10, 6, is a dove. 
My 20, 14, 12, 4, is a forest tree. 
My 16, 17, 18, 19, 15, 4, is a royal seat, 
My 9, 10, 11, 6, wrote the fourth Gospel. 
My 5, 14, 3, 4, 18, is a stream of water. 
My whole was governor of Massachusetts. 


ENIGMA XXVIL. 


I am composed of eighteen letters. 

My 1, 10, 12, 8, is what the baker brings us. 

My 16, 6, 14, 12, 13, 8, 14, 2, 18,%s a day of the 
week. 

My 5, 12, 14, 5, 2, is a valuable kind of shawl. 

My 4, 10, 9, 1, 13, 3, 8, are used a great deal in 
rainy weather. 


My 9, 16, 7, 14, is a poet. 

My 17, 12, 14, 3, 6, 16, is one of the Apostles. 

My 11, 15, 1, 9, 5, is the title of a Jewish minister. 

My whole is the name of a very interesting book. 
EpNa. 


BIBLE QUESTIONS. 


19. In what river was Jesus baptized by John ! 

20. How far is it from Jerusalem ? 

21. What two seas does it connect ? 

22. What important city stands near the river ? 

23. What wonderful deed are we told that Jesus 
performed there ? ' 

24. What publican lived there and took Jesus to 
his house ? 


ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN No. 6. 
Enigma XX. Beethoven. 
Enigma XXI. A good name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches. 
Enigma XXII. All is not gold that glitters. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE QUESTIONS IN No. 6. 

13. Sea of Galilee. 

14. Lake of Gennesaret and Sea of Tiberias. 

15. Twenty miles long by six or eight wide. 

16. Four or five. 

17. Capernaum. 

18. On the mountain, in the synagogues, and by 
the roadside. Also from a boat on the lake. 


For Woungest Weaders. 


CARRIE’S DISOBEDIENCE. 
BY M, A. HALEY. 

ET us go for a walk,” 
said Annie Smith. “We 
can play we are grown- 
up ladies. You can 
wear some of 
mother’s clothes, 
I will wear 
shawl.” 

Annie and Carrie were two little friends, 
and they played together every afternoon. 
Annie had just come up to Carrie’s house, 
and finding Carrie alone, thought this a 
good chance to ‘‘ play lady,” as she called 
it. 

Carrie had been taught not to touch her 
mother’s clothing, but she did not like to 
disappoint Annie; so she said, — 

‘¢ We need n’t dress like wh we can 


and 
your aunt’s 


. play we have the dresses on.’ 


‘‘No,” said Annie, ‘‘that won’t do. 
You’re afraid of your mother, I know. 
When you come to my house, I’l] wear my 
mother’s dresses, and bonnets too.” 

This was more than Carrie could bear. 
*¢T ain’t afraid; but I won’t take anything 
but a parasol, —that’s enough.” 

‘* What can I wear ?” said Annie. 


‘‘You can wear this veil,” said Carrie, 


taking a black lace one that lay on the 
bed and fastening it around Annie’s hat. 
“There! we look as nice as can be.” 


The two little girls started out for their 


walk, but had not gone far when An- 
nie exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, there comes your 
mother!” 


your 


Annie jerked off the veil, and Carrie 
quickly closed the parasol and ran toward 
home, thinking her mamma had not seen 
her. She rushed into the house, and put the 
parasol in the corner of the closet, and tried 
to look as if nothing had happened. 

Mrs. Holt had seen her little daughter, 
and saw also the parasol and veil; but she 
waited for Carrie to speak of it first. 

Carrie, however, gave no sign of con- 
fessing till she was undressed at night; 
but as she knelt by the side of her little 
white bed to say her evening prayer, some- 
thing seemed to rise in her throat, and she 
whispered, ‘‘ Mamma.” 

‘* What is it, my love?” said Mrs. Holt. 

‘*T was naughty to-day, Mamma.” Then 
she told the whole story of her disobedience. 

Mamma kissed her and forgave her; and 
Carrie’s heart was lighter than it had been 
for some hours. 

The next morning Mrs. Holt said, 
‘¢ What did you do with my veil, Carrie?” 

** Annie had it,” said the little girl, quite 


-startled. She had forgotten all about the 


veil. 
‘*Run to her house quickly,” said Mrs. 
Holt, ‘‘and get it, for Iam going out and 
need it to wear.” 

Carrie scampered off to Annie, and told 
her all that had happened since they parted 
yesterday, and then asked for the veil. 

‘*T gave you the veil, Carrie Holt,” said 
Annie, excitedly. ‘*I put it right into your 
hand when I saw your mother.” ; 

‘*No, Annie, you did not,” said Carrie. 
‘*] never saw it after you took it off.” 

The little girls became quite earnest, and 
talked so loudly that Mrs. Smith came into 
the room to find out the cause of their 
dispute. She heard the story of the parasol. 
and veil for the first time. and of course 
was very much astonished and grieved 
to find that her little girl had been so 
naughty. She could not account for the 
missing veil, but concluded that Annie 
must have dropped it in the street; but as 
a punishment for Annie. Mrs. Smith told 
her that she could not go out of the yard 
until the veil was found. 

As the veil cost considerable money, 
Mrs. Holt advertised it in the newspapers : 
but the advertisement brought no answers. . 

Carrie and Annie mourned over their 
separation, and Mrs. Smith was sorry that 
the punishment lasted so long. The days 
grew into weeks without news of the veil, 
when one afternoon as Mrs. Holt was going 
out, she took up the parasol that Carrie put 
away, and as she opened it, out dropped 
the veil. 

In her haste, Annie had thrust it into 
the parasol just as Carrie closed it, and it 
had remained there all that time. 

You can imagine how pleased Annie and 
Carrie were to be together once more, and 
they never play ed lady again without first 
asking permission. 
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Open Leaves from Nature's Book. 


WILD-CATS. 


BY 8S. L. CLAYES. 


A marked variation, between house-cats and 
wild-cats is in the length of the tail. While our 
fireside pet sports one that is long, slender, taper- 
ing, and graceful, that of the wood cat is docked to 
half the length, doubled in thickness, and stubbed 
or clubbed at the end. 

The wild-cat has, too, a larger head, and brighter 
and more sparkling eyes, is superior in litheness 
und agility, and above all, is more valiant in her 
air than is her cousin of the hearth, who may 
perchance have degenerated in this last particular 
through a proneness to Epicureanism, expressed 
by the self-indulgence of long-continued slum- 
brous baskings in the heat, and the lapping of 
unnumbered saucers of cream, 

The fur of the wild-cat is deep, thick, soft, and 
beautiful. On the cheeks it is yellowish-gray, 
while the forehead is brown with dark stripes 
running over the top of the head. The general 
color of the body is dark gray, with a dusky stripe 
down the whole length of the back, and it is 
barred, tiger-like, with waving horizontal stripes 
of blackish brown. The tail is also ringed, and 
its tip is black, as are the muzzle, the lips, and 
the soles of the feet. 

Though scarce, the wild-cat is still found in 
woods in the north of England, among the High- 
lands of Scotland, in the Welsh mountains, and 
in some of the wilder parts of Ireland. It chooses 
its home in the clefts and holes of some ravine in 
the mountain side, well hidden by bushes; or 
lurks in the trunk of a hollow tree or in some 
deepest thicket of the woods. It is the only really 
dangerous native beast of prey remaining in the 
British Isles. 

In this country it is perhaps the wildest and 
most destructive of our predatory beasts, By 
the earlier settlers it was sometimes called Cata- 
mount, and again the American tiger, as well as 
by its more general name of wild-cat; and if it 
has not the strength of the tiger, it certainly pos- 
sesses the full measure of its ferocity. When 
well grown, it stands one and a half feet high, 
ineasures two feet around the body, and includ- 
ing the tail, is about four feet in length. 
very solitary in its habits, prowling alone, and 
being but rarely seen in company with another of 
its kind. Merely to wound one is dangerous, 
as it will turn furiously upon its assailant; and 
its strength is so great as to make it formidable. 

Two gentlemen went out to hunt in the Catskill 
Mountains, each having a dog and agun. They 
separated at the base of a hill, azreeing that should 
either fire his gun the other would cross the hill as 
quickly as possible to join in pursuit of the game. 
Presently one heard a gun fired and ran toward 
the sound. After some search he came upon his 
friend’s dog lying dead and torn upon the ground. 
He was greatly dismayed by the sight, which 
argued a formidable antagonist and probable 
danger for his friend. A slight sound caused 
him to raise his eyes, when he saw the man in @ 
tree, lying in a half-sitting posture, supported by 
a large limb; and crouching upon his body was 
an enormous wild-cat. With the speed of thought 
he brought his gun to his shoulder, and aiming 
with his utmost skill. to avoid injuring his friend, 
he fired at the wild-cat. The animal dropped to 
the ground, mortally wounded but not dead; and 
his friend also fell out of the tree at the same 
moment. He started to rush forward to his aid, 


itis: 


when his dog, which sprang before him, was 
seized by the wild-cat, terribly torn, and finally 
killed during the creature’s death-struggle. The 
man who had fallen from the tree was dead. He 
had been killed by the wild-cat before the arrival 
of his friend. 

But in spite of its unusual streneth and agility, 
the wild-cat is often conquered by the pine mar- 
ten, an animal much smaller than itself. At the 
opening of a fight between them great address is 
shown on both sides. The object of the wild-cat 
seems to be to spring upon the marten in such- 
fashion as to drive her claws into its eyes, injur- 
ing them or putting them out altogether, and at 
the same instant to bury her teeth in the back of 
the poor creature’s neck. This once accomplished, 
the fate of the marten is fixed, and although there 
may be some struggle the contest is virtually 
ended.. But to insure success the leap of the 
wild-cat has to be very nicely calculated ; and the 
marten, apparently aware of this, distracts her 
attention by continually waving its head from 
side to side, and as soon as it can be managed 
rushes up to the cat by a side movement. 

Should the cat be so unlucky as to miss in her 
spring, she seems, like all of her race, to become 
exhausted or disheartened for the moment, occa- 
sionally to the extent of attempting to sneak 
away. Now if the marten, taking advantage of 
this pause on the part of the cat, succeeds in 
fastening upen. her, the victory is almost sure to 
be his. - When, as sometimes happens, both miss, 
the contest is renewed; and when it has been 
observed, it has never in any case been given up 
until one or the other was killed. Should the 
fight prove a long one the marten is almost sure 
to win, for the cat, notwithstanding her superior 
size and agility, appears to have less staying 
power than her inferior-looking antagonist, and is 
the first to be exhausted. 

In one of these contests, which took place in 
the presence of several witnesses and lasted nearly 
an hour, both animals were too much absorbed 
by “the fury of the fray’? to be conscious of 
the presence of on-lookers. At last the marten 
succeeded in fastening its teeth in the side of the 
cat’s neck, then jerked its long body over her 
back, and was effectually protected, — having put 
itself out of reach of both her claws and teeth. 
Even after this there was a good deal of strug- 
gling and some unearthly cries on the part of 
poor puss before she finally succumbed. 


THE STORY OF THE PASSION PLAY. 
BY MRS. BRADLEY GILMAN. 
Part I. 


=—q [OST of the young readers of EVERY 

¥]| Orner Sunpay do not need to be 
told what a play is; many of you 
have acted parts in tableaux or 
charades, and probably very few 
have not been allowed on some great occasion, 
like your birthday or Christmas, to go to a real 
theatre and see an operetta or a comedy acted by 
grown-up men and women. 

But how many of you, dear children, ever won- 
dered how these plays came to be, — how they 
grew up? Perhaps you took it for granted that 
every large city always had its theatres, and 
that in the good old times plays and play-acting 
were very much the same that they are to-day, 
This was very far, however, from being the case; 
and for many, many years most of the plays which 
were given were acted in churches or in cathe- 
drals, That seems to us very strange, does it 


not? But beginning early in the fifth century, 
it was the-custom in some Catholic countries to 
make the Sunday church services more amusing 
to the people by having living pictures or tableaux 
from scenes in the Bible given between the prayers 
and the hymns. For instance, when that beautiful 
chapter in Luke, about the shepherds watching 
their flocks at night, was read, a curtain would 
suddenly be drawn up and a group of people rep- 
resenting the wild shepherds watching their sheep 
would be seen on a stage near the pulpit. Again, 
suppose the priest were reading the story of Abra- 
ham and Isaac; he would very likely try to make 
it more real to his congregation by having a living 
‘picture of both these old Biblical characters near 
him. Some of these scenes were produced by 
having horrible wooden figures in place of men 
and women; and in the museums in Europe a few 
of these hideous images can now be seen. 

At first these pictures from the Old and New 
Testaments helped the people to realize the truth 
of what they were hearing; but little by little 
they grew to take a more and more prominent 
place in the church services, until finally the 
people stopped going to church to say their 
prayers and to worship God, and went for nothing 
in the world but to see these plays and tableaux. 
Then those people who cared most for the good 
of the Christian Church saw that these plays were 
doing harm, not good, and determined to put a stop 
to them. Thus soon after the Reformation, when 
so many religious customs were purified, these plays 
were given up in most of the large cities in Europe, 
and since then all play-acting has been done out- 
side the church, and separated entirely from re- 
ligion. But for some time after these plays had 
been banished from the large cities they continued 
to be kept up in the little mountain villages. There 
the peasants were simple and ignorant enough to 
find these plays a help and not a hindrance to their 
religion. Indeed, they were childish enough to 
believe that they were pleasing God by giving 
these plays; and to them they were as sacred as 
any part of their religious services. Little by little, 
however, even in these villages, these religious 
plays were discontinued, until to-day there is only 
one village in the world where the peasants still 
keep up this ancient custom. This village is called 
Oberammergau, and is to be found a long distance 
from America, —away up among the mountains 
of the Bavarian Tyrol; the people who live there 
keep up the custom in fulfilment of a religious 
vow. 

In 1633 a terrible plague visited this little vil- 
lage, and eighty-four of the inhabitants died. 
The villagers were in great grief and distress, and 
searched in vain for some remedy for the disease. 
In those days they did not think of doing what we 
should do to-day, — of sending for some wise doctor 
and finding out the cause of the disease, — but they 
took it for granted that the plague was a sign of 
the wrath and displeasure of the great and good 
God. So they held a meeting of the villagers, and 
vowed that if God would drive away this terrible 
pestilence they would promise to perform a reli- 
gious play every ten years, and that this religious 
play should have for its subject the sufferings of 
Christ. 

According to the story, the plague then dis- 
appeared, and not a single other person died. In 
gratitude for this, every ten years since that time, 
—two hundred and fifty-seven years ago, — the 
peaceful peasants of Oberammergau have been 
true to their vow, and have acted and re-acted 
the great Passion Play. 

At first it was all done very simply, and the 
only spectators were those who lived in the village. 
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But as the years went by and these plays were 
given up in other villages, strangers began to go 
to see it in Oberammergau. They in turn told 
their friends about it, until gradually it grew to 
be a very famous performance, Then the peas- 
ants began to take greater pains with their parts, 
until now people come from all over the world, — 
from India, Australia, and America, — just to see 
these simple country-people act their great reli- 
gious play. 

This year there were more people at the play 
than ever before; the peasants give it every 


Sunday, from the first of June ain the last of ° 


September. 

How very strange it seems to us to give a play 
on Sunday, does it not? But this play is so 
very different from any other play in the world, 
that clergymen and Catholic priests who would 
never think of going to any other play on any 
day in the week go to this on Sunday and come 
away the better for it. 

It was on Saturday, August 2, 1890, that we 
arrived at the little village of Oberauand, and 
getting out of the railway-carriage prepared to 
drive from there to Oberammergau. The train 
in which we had come from Munich was crowded 
with tourists, all bent on the same errand, ~ to see 
this wonderful play. We found the station sur- 
rounded by all sorts of queer vehicles, and the 
people in the train rushed out in mad haste to 
secure seats. Not more than half of those who 
arrived found places, but we were fortunate in 
having a carriage reserved for us. Many of the 
people, we found later, expected to walk; and it 
was an exciting moment to see the long array of 
carriages and foot-passengers set out on their 
pilgrimage. There were barges and barouches 
and earry-alls and omnibuses, all crammed with 
people, with three on every seat; many of these 
conveyances looking as ancient as the “ one-hoss 
shay.’’? The horses looked worn and ill-fed; and 
it was a hard pull for them, as all the hills were 
steep, and we had to climb a mountain before we 
reached our destination. The people in the car- 
riages were of many different nationalities, and 
spoke all sorts of languages. There were Ger- 
mans and French, Spaniards, Italians, and Rus- 
sians, besides English and Americans. In some 
of the carriages conversation was carried on in 
three or four languages at once. Besides those 
who were rich enough to drive to Oberammergau, 
there were hundreds on foot. There were old 
men and old women, and young boys and young 
girls, many carrying their own luggage, and some 
carrying their own provisions.. We saw monks 
arrayed in long brown robes, with girdles round 
their waists, and priests and nuns and peasants 
all struggling along together under the piercing 
rays of the hot sun. It was a beautiful summer’s 
day, not a bit too warm for us in the carriages ; 
but the horses and the foot-passengers looked tired 
and hot, as they climbed slowly up Mount Ettal. 
It was a long procession, so long that we could 
not see where it end-d or where it began; part 
of the way is very rugved, so that all stopped a 
few moments in front of Mount Ettal monaster y 
to rest. Here we saw a number of crucifixes and 
crosses which had been erected as monuments to 
yarious strangers, some of whom had died suddenly 
while climbing up this very mountain. Until with- 
in the last ten years there had been no carriage- 
road, and all the passengers had been obliged to 
walk up Mount Ettal. 

After driving by the side of the river Ammer, 
we at last méachod Oberammergau, to find ourselves 
completely shut in by lofty mountains, The 


village lies in a charming valley, so remote from 
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civilization that it almost seems as if God had in- 
tended it should never be approached by railways, 
and should always remain apart and above the 
rest of the world. 

Of course the first thing to be thought of after 
reaching the village was where we were to sleep. 
Oberammergau contains beds for twenty-five hun- 
dred people, but more than four thousand come to 
every performance; and the day we arrived, there 
were seven thousand people to sleep in the village 
over night. Although we had engaged our lodging 
in Boston, months before, from a very energetic 
American, called Cook, it was hours after we ar- 
rived in Oberammergau before we knew where 
we were to sleep, and it seemed at one time doubt- 
ful if we should have any roof to cover us. 

Many of the people who came slept in barns, 
some under hay-ricks, and not a few in cow-sheds, 
wrapping their blankets around them, glad enough 
to find any shelter from the cool mountain breezes. 
By means of patience, however, and by not losing 
our temper, we at last persuaded Mr. Cook’s 
agent to give us aroom. He called a little bare- 
footed girl to him, and said in German, “ Take 
these people to the house of Johannes Bauer.” 
(Now Johannes was one of the Pharisees in the 
play.) 

So we followed our little guide, who was either 
too shy or too stupid to answer any of our ques- 
tions, but who smiled ‘her gratitude for the few 
pennies we gave her, as she left us with our land- 
lord and went back to earn something more. ‘The 
house where we were to stay was low, painted 
white, with a pointed roof; the front door opened 
into a small entry, on either side of which was a 
tiny room. One of these rooms was used for a 
shop, and there all sorts of carved wood articles 
were on sale; the other was used as a sitting-room, 
but had just now two beds in it. Behind these 
where the wife of 
our host was busy making beer-soup; and over 
them was an attic. The owner of the house was 
a very handsome man, with kindly blue eyes, a 
mild, gentle expression about his mouth, long 
golden hair, and a full beard. He greeted us 
pleasantly, and from that moment treated us more 
like ouests than like ordinary boarders. To be 
sure, he did not offer us a very spacious sleeping- 
apartment; but he gave us the best he had, and 
we were grateful to him for what was perbaps the 
most uncomfortable room we had ever slept in. 
For where, children, do you think we spent the 
night? Not downstairs, for those rooms were both 
full; but we mounted a ladder, and found above 
the kitchen two bare little bedrooms and one entry- 
way. Now the bedrooms were both engaged ; but 
we had two little beds put up for us in the entry, 
curtained off so that the people who slept on either 
side of us might pass through. There was no win- 
dow in the room; there were no sheets on our bed, 
only heavy feather comforters ; and the open trap- 
door, through which the ladder was put, made it 
dangerous for us to move after we had once entered 
the room, This was the room which we had en- 
gaged three months before, and for which we were 
fo pay three dollars a day ! 

However, the night was not long, for at four 
o’clock in the morning a cannon was fired and 
everybody arose and started for church. All who 
take part in the play are obliged to go to Mass first; 
many of them partake of the Lord’s Supper before 
they act. The little church is crowded with people 
from four o’clock until seven on the morning of 
the play. We hardly found standing-room, and 
could see nothing of the service. At seven we 
breakfasted™at tie house of another performer, — 
one who took the part of one of the money-changers 


in the scene in the temple, — and at eight o’clock 
punctually we were in our seats waiting for the 
play to begin. 

It was a great disappointment to wake up that 
Sunday morning and find it raining; and as 
there were no sidewalks in Oberammergau, the 
distance between the theatre and our boarding- 
place seemed considerable. Crowds kept arriving 
in the village up to half-past seven o’clock, and 
such wet, wretched-looking loads of people as we 
saw driving by! Many of them had driven miles 
in the rain, and when they arrived found that 
there was no room for them at the play, as there 
were three thousand people left over who could 
not get seats that Sunday. When this happens, the 
peasants sometimes give the play again-on Monday. 
We were very fortunate in our seats, for they were 
under cover. Hundreds of people sat out of doors 
in the rain for eight hours that day with no shelter, 
as it was forbidden to use umbrellas. 

A new and fine theatre has just been finished, 
but it is not at all like what we call a theatre. 
It is one hundred and sixty-eight feet long, and 


eighteen feet wide, but only a third part of this 


space is under cover, so that a large part of the 
audience have to bear the glare of the sun on a 
warm day, and the drenching rain on a wet day. 
Of this stage itself only the middle part is under 
cover. Itis arranged partly under a fagade like 
a Greek temple. On the right side of the main 
building is the house of Annas, the high-priest ; 
on the left, the house of Pilate. At the sides of 
these houses are open arches which give a view 
into what are intended to represent the streets of 
Jerusalem, In the centre of the stage stand the 
chorus, who from the beginning to the end of the 
performance are never under cover. It is said 
that they find the pouring rain easier to bear than 
the scorching glare of the August sun. 
[Part II. will follow in our next number.] 
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“A STUDY OF RELIGION,” 
A CORRESPONDENCE. 


Epiror oF EyErY OTHER SUNDAY: 

DEAR SPAULDING, —In your notice (EVERY OTHER 
Sunpay for November 9) of the six years’ course, called 
‘A Study of Religion,’? proposed by the Western 
Sunday-School Society, you make a mistake in crediting, 
or discrediting, Rev. H. D. Maxson with the authorship 
of the first year’s manual, treating of ‘‘ Beginnings: the 
Legend and the True Story.’’ I believe he had nothing 
to do with that manual, or with the general lay-out of 
the course. What he is doing is to develop the les- 
sons, which are barely outlined in the manual, into help- 
ful lesson slips. These are being printed serially in 
“Unity,” and also in separate sheet-form for the 
schools. 

Your objections to our six years’ course as a whole 
seem not without force, and perhaps might be stated 
even more strongly. They were not overlooked, but 
were outweighed, as the authors of the plan thought, by 
other considerations, And here again have you not 
made a mistake in saying that ‘‘only a fraction of one 
year is devoted to the religion of the New Testament, 
and this in a scheme in which the growth of the Hebrew 
religion is given an entire year’’? In the scheme — 
please look at it once more —the same time, and it is 
but seven months, is given to the New as to the Old 
Testament. But the committee who planned the course 
imagined that the fifth year, in which seven months 
more are given to the ‘‘ Growth of Christianity,” and 
the sixth year, in which the same period is given to the 
“ Flowering of Christianity ’’ in the “Liberal Christian 
Movement towards Universal Religion,” might presuma- 
bly have something to do with *‘ the religion of the New 
Testament.’’ Moreover, three months of each and every 
one of the six years are assigned to a ‘‘ study of duties,’ 
which again it was thought would have much t? da with 
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the same religion and with the “ mind of Christ; ”’ and 
further still, as we explained in-the preface, most of the 
little ones are supposed to have four or five years in the 
Sunday-school before entering on this six years’ course. 
In that time a first acquaintance, a little child's acquaint- 
ance, with stories of Jesus and the other Bible heroes 
would naturally begin. So has quite the fair idea of our 
course been given by your notice of it? 

Still, for good or ill, —for good, we hope, — the course 
is laid out on very different lines from those which have 
shaped the Sunday-school ideals hitherto. We think 
that Sunday-school instruction is too much confined to 
the Bible, — its characters, its incidents, its illustrations, 
and details; and that children would get a deepened as 
well as a widened impression of what “ religion’ means, 
both within the soul and in the history of man, if we 
opened the Sunday-school horizon, and conformed it 
more nearly to to-day’s real thought about religion. 
This Westetn course, as planned, is doubtless not the 
best that will be offered for this end. Call ours only an 
early try for the better thing. Those who care to see it 
in a tabulated form will find it at the end of a new tract 
called “ What to tell the Children about the Bible 
Legends” (Short Tract. No. 29, ‘ Unity” Office, 175 
Dearborn Street, Chicago). 

It would be an interesting subject for conferences of 
Sunday-school workers to consider this winter, Js our 
Sunday-school instruction too much confined to the Bible? 
Much can be said on both sides of the question. I sus- 
pect that in the East the general answer would to-day be, 
No; and yet that the next ten years will see a marked 
change in the direction towards which some of us in the 
West have perhaps too boldly pushed. Between twenty 
and thirty schools are using the lessons on ‘* Begin- 
nings;” but it is far too early as yet to tell how the 
‘“six years’ course’? will work. 

Yours truly, 
W. C. GANNETT. 


REPLY. 


DEAR GANNETY,—I am very glad to give to the 
readers of Every OrnER SuNDAY the above letter from 
my valued friend and classmate. Let me also say that 
in my notice of ‘‘ A Study of Religion” I inadvertently 
wrote ‘the religion of the New Testament ’’ when it was 
in my mind to say the study of the Gospels. In the 
scheme of studies proposed by our Western friends only 


a fraction of the portion of that one year which is de- — 


voted to the New Testament — to ‘‘the religion of Jesus 
and Paul,’’ as the study-scheme calls it — is given to the 
study of the Gospels. This is what | objected to. Nor 
do I think my friend meets the objection by saying that 
seven months of the fifth year are given to the Growth 
of Christianity, — that is, we suppose, to Church his- 
tory, —and seven months of the sixth year to the Lib- 
eral Christian Movement. These historical subjects have 
their place in the Sunday-school curriculum; but they 
cannot take the place of a thorough study of ‘ pure 
Christianity” at its source and fountain-head, —the life 
and the teachings of the Master himself. Moreover, 
the fifth and sixth year’s courses in this scheme would 
be very apt to become purely theological courses, — 
studies in the history of dogma, inquiries concerning 
men’s changing beliefs about Christianity and religion, 
—and this with pupils whose pressing need at the age 
now under consideration, fourteen to sixteen, is that they 
should be brought into living contact with what Mr. 
Dole so happily calls the “ Jesus type of man,” which 
he says is ‘tthe coming type of the true man every- 
where.” The courses on duties which supplement each 
year’s studies in the history of religion will no doubt 
have much to do, as you say, with the religion of the 
New Testament and ‘‘the mind of Christ.” Practical 
ethics can hardly be taught at all without some reference 
to the moral ideals which Jesus taught and exemplified. 
But why not associate in the pupil’s mind the teachings 
with the teacher ? The ‘ vitalized goodness ” of Jesus, 
like his fervent piety, ‘‘ goes by contagion.” Let, then, 
the child learn of Jesus, — receive the teachings fresh, as 
it were from the Master’s lips, like “ flowers plucked while 
the dew is on them.’’ ‘A child’s religious teaching,” 
says Martineau, ‘“‘ should be mainly external and objec- 
tive. Let Palestine be to him, as to many ages it has 
been, a Holy Land, and Jesus in his gentle majesty the 
fixed and realized representative of God.’’ This I be- 
lieve to be what Dr. Clarke would have called ‘‘ common- 
sense ” in religious teaching. 

With your view that we should ‘‘open the Sunday- 
school horizon” I fully agree; only I would first make 
sure that the child had mastered the shining truths of 
religion and ethics that are so plainly and so winningly 


set forth in the life and teachings of Jesus, before I led 
him into the study of comparative religions; and in 
studying the teachings of Jesus I would continually 
make use of ‘‘to-day’s real thought”’ and life, to show 
the brighter radiance and larger applications of truths 
that are still the master lights of our spiritual seeing. 
Whether in the Sunday-school we should study the 
Bible less and otker books more is, as you remark, a 
question on both sides of which much can be said. In 
this place I have tried only to give reasons why, for our 
intermediate pupils, I think no scheme of lessons that has 
yet been proposed can be a substitute for a thorough and 
a quickening knowledge of the life and words which 
Estlin Carpenter so truly says ‘“‘are still for us the 
highest personal expression of the relation between the 
human soul and God.” 
Cordially yours, : 
Henry G. SPAULDING. 


TO TEACHERS. 


Tue next number of our paper, being the Chrvst- 
mas number, will contain no Teachers’ Department, 
as we shall need all our space for stories and articles 
for the children. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Wits this number of Every OTHER SunpDay 
the Unitarian Sunday-School Society donates to the 
schools to which the paper is sent a four-page leaf- 
let, prepared by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, and 
entitled “ An Outline Lesson for a Christmas Talk.” 
We send to each school copies of the leaflet equal 
in number to the number of papers taken by the 
school. If any of our subscribers who receive 
their paper in some other way than through the 
Sunday-school would like to have a copy of this 
leaflet, it will be sent them post-paid on receipt of 
a request, which may be written on a postal card, 
and addressed to Unitarian Sunday-School Society, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Mrs. Wells’s 
lesson contains much valuable and interesting in- 
formation about the origin of the festival of Christ 
mas, its religious meaning, its ‘customs of joy,” 
and_its modern significance. 


— 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Our friends the publishers have sent us some 
pretty and interesting books for the Christmas 
season, of which we wish to say a word to our 
readers. 

First on our list is Taz Spirit or THE P1nE, by 
Miss Esther B. Tiffany, a Christmas masque, with 
three beautiful illustrations. This is a dainty book 
for a Christmas gift. The poem is charming, and 
would make a delightful entertainment if played or 
recited at some Christmastide festival. LL. Prang 
& Co. are the publishers. The price of the book 
is $1.00. ' 


Next comes a volume of choice translations from 


the German, written by Miss Elizabeth P. Cordner, 
— another Unitarian minister’s daughter, — and 
published by George H. Ellis. 


Vroutets. Here are nearly a hundred pages of such 
short stories as it would seem only German authors 
know how to write, —simple, instructive, and full 
of a peculiar charm, which loses nothing of its 
effectiveness in the translation. The price of this 
volume, which is handsomely printed and tastefully 
bound, in different styles of cover, is also $1.00. 

For -youngest readers, few prettier picture books 
can be found than the bound volumes of Basy- 
Lanp (D. Lothrop & Co.). The volume for 1890 is 
fully up to the usual excellence of this pleasing 
publication. Price, 75 cents. 

A good book for parents is Grrts anD Women. 
By E. Chester. Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., 
75 cents. This is by far the brightest and best book 
of the kind that has come to us. It deals with the 
many-sided, growing girl-life with a respect and 
sympathy that must win all natures. It is an all- 


The title of Miss . 
Cordner’s book is CHristMAs STORIES AND MARCH ~ 


around view of life in our nineteenth century, and 
its charm lies in its deep insight and ardent sym- 
pathy. The earnest girl will find many of her 
problems answered, and her heart cannot fail to 
respond warmly to the heart that is so wholly hers. 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


The Sunday-School Society has just issued Our- 
LINE LESSONS ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 
prepared by Rev. W. H. Lyon. These lessons are 
in a small, three-page leaflet, which is sold for two 
cents a copy, or $1.50 per hundred. Outlines are 
given for thirty-two lessons. Under each lesson- 
title one finds a text, a lesson-passage, and two or 
three brief questions. Sometimes additional read- 
ings are suggested. In the absence of any good 
text-book upon Acts, these outline lessons will serve 
a good purpose with classes that may wish to take 
up this subject. 


A BOOK TO BE AVOIDED. 


We have hesitated about calling attention to a 
book which from the nature of its subject-matter and 
the literary reputation of its principal author is likely 
to find its way into our homes and our Sunday- 
school libraries. The. book is so bad that hardly 
a respectable newspaper, whether daily journal or 
religious weekly, has spoken well of it. We refer 
to Come Forru,—or The Story of Lazarus, as it 
might have been called, — written by Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. Ward. The scene of 
the story is indeed laid in Palestine, and Jesus is 
one of the principal characters; but the novel 
is actually a sensational and melodramatic tale 
which has hardly anything to do with real life in 
the time of Jesus, —a sensuous love-story, con- 
taining passages unfit for any young reader to see, 
—passages that the “Christian Register” truly 
says ‘would be the despair of Ouida, if they did 
not bring the blush to her ingenuous cheek!” This 
would be enough to condemn the book; but it must 
be added that no one with any true reverence 
for Jesus cares to see the Master portrayed as 
little more than a kind-hearted magician, — a be- 
nevolent Jack-at-a-pinch, always on hand to heal 
his friend’s flesh-wound, or to rescue that friend’s 
“lady-love” from a watery grave in the lake, or to 
save both Lazarus and Zahara from being drowned 
like rats in the basement of the high-priest’s house, 
where they were carrying on their love-making. 
We wonder that respectable publishers can issue 
such a book as this. We wonder still more that 


-its authors could have so far forgotten themselves 


as to write the low-toned and demoralizing tale. 


NEVER! 


Never utter a word of slang, 
Never shut the door with a bang, 
Never say once that you don’t care, 
Never exaggerate, never swear, 
Never lose your temper much, 
Never a glass of liquor touch, 
‘Never wickedly play the spy, 
Never, oh, never tell a lie! 

Never your parents disobey, 

Never at night neglect to pray. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


The uniform subscription price of Every OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must. send twenty cents 
additional for postage. Al] members of Sunday-schools 
who subscribe for the paper, will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. 
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UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
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